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^ PART I 
ABSTRACT 

Title ofrPro.iect: A Vocationa-l Approach to Written Conmunications.- 
' Project Director: Dr. Rorfald M. Hutkin, Associate Dean, -Vocational 
Education. - . 

Project 6b-di rectors : Mr. John R.'Trindle, Director, Community Services 
and Dr. /Roger L. Augspu'rger, Chairman, Social and Creative Cluster. 
Applicant ttrganizaffon : Platte Technical Community College - A College 
of the Central Nebraska Technical Community Coll eg,e Area. 
Statement of Problem : To evaluate student,' s^ognitive and affective 
development in achieving written communication objectives placed in 
the context of the world of work. To evaluate these differences, two 
control groups and two experimental groups- will be studied. • 
, Major Objectives : 

1. 'To establish if Platte Technical Community College students enrolled 
in written communication courses will achieve a higher level of proficiency 
in accomplishing the specific cognitive objectives when the objectives are 
placed in the. context of the world .of work or when the same cognitive 
objectives are, placed 1n a liberal arts content. 

2* To establish if Platte Technical Conmunlty College students enrolled 
in written communication courses- will achieve greater self -perception at . 
the end^-of a given semester after accomplishing affective" written communi- 
(i'ation objectives placed tti the Context of the world of work or. after 
accomolishing the same affective written communication objectives placed 
in a liberal arts context. , . • 

• , • .8 • 



s Procedures : In this research^ project , the post-test only con'tro] group 
.design win be used to d,etermine cognitive and affective differences. 
Fun -time day .students win be selected at random to estabnsh the two 
experimental and two control groups. Randomization among the four 
groups will be , accompli shed through standard registration procedures. 

• The course under stu^y is Eng }21 Written Communication I, which 
will appear in the 1974/75 catalog as follows: 
Eng 121 Written Communication I ' 3 Cr Hrs 

^he student acquires a working knowledge of the decision-making 
process and applies his knowledge of the process to the , 
structuring of written composition. The student will structure 
compositions which are compatible in mode and form to his 
'special career, academic, or creative interests, 
A - The decision-making process 

B ^General modes of decisiort* making- and general tenns. ...A* * 
ofNCpmposition structure 

C - Specialized modes of decision making and specialized 
. . forms of cl)mposit1on structure, \ * 

Before the', study begins, the content of the experimental and control 
groups will be" analyzed for similarities and differences.' 
Contritution to Vocational Education : This research study fs designed 
to deviate from the traditional curriculum pattern of isolating 
vocational contenj: and liberal arti content. Experimental groups one 
and two will provide an integrated approach to dissolving fragmented 
course content into a systpm of Instruction which ertploys not ofi>y 
conmunlty college resources, but also world of wonl< resources*, and 
commutiity resources. Th^ Results of the e/penimental approach will 



provide us with a new dimension in regard to curriculum planning in our 
vocational education programs. Because there will be considerable 
career Inactivities in the project, the results should also have strong 
implicat'i'^Si^not only for other comprehensive two-year oost-secondary 
institution^.^but also for elementary and secondary schools. 
Evaluation Pro^dures : four major projects will be completed ^jjT each 

v>.\ ^ { 

group. Objectiv^^ased cHteria will be used for the evaluation of 
each project. Both^^>experimgnia1^and control projects will be evaluated 



using the same c*-iteria. For each of fh»;foi/r projects,' the scores of 
the control and exper\^ntal groups* will be^ombined. and a t--test will 

A 

be run to test a hypot^e^sis of no significant differej)ce between the 
mean scores. t , 

A standarized personality inventory wiU be admin ister^sid to 
determine the differences ^jn degrees of self-perception ^and ^Vfective 
development gains between the control and experimental groups!, '^The 
Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) will be used to study aff^c)tive 
differences. ' \ 



* PART II 

INTRODUCTION PROCEDURE, AND IMPL^IENTATION 

• f ^ ■ \ 

• ' Introduction 
« 

The Nebraska Technical Community College System has now been in 
existence fqr almost two years. The six Community College Areas and 
^ . the eleven institutions which compose the systfem are charged with 
providing comprehensive curriculum an<i course offerings for those who 
eventually transfer to four year- institutions., those who enter the 
world ol" work, and those who desire upgrading and development of 
present skills. 

One of the exciting challenges for the community college educa- 
tors and administrator^^ in the Nebraska system relates to designing 
curriculum to achie\(e^n effective and efficient balance of courses 
which are considered "general" and courses which are considered 

."teclfnical or- specif io" (i.e., relating to the, major). Also enigmajtfc 
is the approach to some general education^ourses , as they apply to 

. students and occupational curricula. For example. Written Communicas 

♦ 

tions ^s'a required course has been taught to vocational majors in 
its pu-rest liberal arts form as well as modified into courses for' 
• .various target groups (e.g.. Written Composition for auto mechanics, 
machinists, and secretaries). Oddly enough, one is hard pressed to 
find courses such as EngVish Composition for thfe music major, the 
ch6rn1stry.major,.or^\he art major. 
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^ During the Fall Semester, 1974 four Written Communications I 
classes taught on the Platte Technical Community College* Campus were ' 

* 

designated to participate in this research study. Two classe,s were 
taught as experimental groups (in the world of work context) and ^wo 
were taught as control groups (in the liberal arts context). Each of 
the groups was composed of students who were in transfer and vocational 
programs. The distribution of vocational majors 'and oth%r transfer 
majors in each class was about 50-50. " •• . • 

This Nebraska Research Coordinating Unit (RCU) spoasored 'project, 
"A Vocational Approach to WritJ:en Communications," was designed on the 
premise that all iodividuaVs who are enrolled in credit programs and 
courses at Platte Technical Community College are preparing for c|n 
occupation and for the^ world of work. Some students will enter^the 
arts and sciences, whije others will ente.r agriculture occupation^, 
trade and industrial occupations, business and office occupations, 
.distributive occupations, health and human service occupations, and 
home economics related occupations. 

Before decidi.ng on the final design for the research project, 
an extensive search of literature was conducted. However, research • 
efforts in adapting the career education concept to written communis'', 
cations have been primarilyon the elementary and secondary levels. 
Furthermore, world of work oriented research projects on the post- 
secondary level were directed towa^rd the vocational or occupational 
major. Tf^s study included a cross section of cbnmunity college *^ 
students enrolled in day '■sections of Written Communications I. • 
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•' statement .of pA blem 

'1 / 

The problem was to evatuate student's cognitive and affective 
development in achieving writte-n communication objectives olaced in 
the context of the world of work. The fo flowing hypotheses were 
formulated* to evaluate students* development. 

.1. No significant differeacQsi)etween E] , and C] ,^ C2 in 
£ogni t i ve^ devel opment . 
2. Nonsignificant difference between E] , and , C2 in^ 
^fectiv|' development, as mea^(ffed by the twelve dimensions 
pn the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI)J • * 
^3. No significant difference between E^ and E^ in cognitive 

'development. ^ ' /- 

, I 

4. No significant difference between C^^ and C2 in cognitive 
development.' ' ^ . • 

These hyfk)theses were accepted or rejected on the basts of analysis 
afMata using the "t" test. The level of significance for each of 
the two-tail5d tests was set at .10'. 



^ Assumptioos 

u 

1 



Tile; four projects designed by the instructors- provided- valid 
* 

experiences in a simple to complex cognitive progression. 

2. The criteria. rating instrument for each of the projects provided 

a valid measurement of cognitive achievement. ^ 



Ipersooal Orijntation Inventory is available from Educatibnaf and • 
Industrial Testing Service, P. 0. Box 7234, San Diego, California 92107 



3,, The four raters (iffitructors) achieved sufficient inter-rater 
reliability as a result Qf desi.grring. the criteria rating instruments and 
Deriorffcany exchanging and evaluating paper^s. 

Definition of Terms . 

s : 

r ^ . . ' 

^xpgrirneiltal Groups (E^ and Eo) : written coijinpni cations- set -in 

the context of the world of work. r ' * 

ControT Groups (C^ and Cp); written communications in a 

liberal arts Context. 

PTCC : ■ Platte Technical Cotcjiiynity College. A college of t+ie 

Central Nebraska Technical Community<€oflege Area. 

' Significance ^ •> 

t * ^ . 

This research study was designed to deviate' from the traditional 

curriculum pattern of isolating vocational content and liberal arts 

•content. The two experimental groups provided an integrated approach 

to dissolving f^agrnented course content into a system of instruction 

which employed not only community college resources, but also world ^ 

af work re?tTyrce's, and community resources. The results of ttte 

experimental approach ar'e perceived as providing a- new dimension in 

regard to curHculum planning in vocational education and general 

education programs. Because there were considerable career activities 

tnvolved In the project, the results have strong Implications n6t only 

for other comprehensive two-year post-secondary institutions, but also 

for elementary and secondary schools. ^ 
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Objectives 



il. To establish if Platte Technical Conmuriity . 
tollege students J^roJ led in written communicatiofi 
"^courses would achieve a higher level of proficiency 
in accomplishing "fhe specific cognitive objectives 
when the objectives were placed in the co.ntext of 
the world of work^ or. wheo the. same' cognitive 
objectives were placed in a liberal arts context. 

2. ; To establish if PI att6' Technical Conmunity 
College students enrolled in written communication 
courses vfould achieye greater self -perception at 
the end of af given semester after -accomplishing 
affective w|;itten communication objectives placed ^ 
in the context of the world <if work, or after 
accomplishing the same -affective written communi- 
cation objectives placed in a liberal. arts context. 

3. To conduct in-service wqrk shops 'wi^h PTCC 
^taff who were involved in the project.' 

4. To outline each 'written commtini cations course 
which included units of instruction, cogi)itive and 
affective objectives; assigrftnents , and objective- 
based evaluation sheets for four major written 
projects. 

. . ' \ 

V 



Process Product 
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Process Product 



5. ^ To survey the world of work as it relates^o 
written communication. tAnd to communicate fin'dings' 
in written topm.)^ ' 

6. To provide students with skills to make c-areer 
decisions. . ^" * 
7: To exjjeriment with greater use of coimiunity^ 
resources in the development of decision-making skills. 
8. To §how the -relationships between vocationally- 
oriented written communications and the development 

of self-identity, the psycho-social- aspects of' work, 
and* career^ goal setting. ' ^ ' 

Procegiure'and General Design 



In this r£search project, the post-test only control group design 
was used to determitie cognitive and affective differences. Full-time 
day students wer^ selected at random to establish the two experimental 
^ and the two control groups. Randcpi^tion among the four groups was 
accomplished through standard college registration procedures. 

The course under study was Eng 121 Written Communication I which . 
appeared in the 1974/75 catalog as follows: 
Eng 121 Written Communication I 

The student acquires a' working knowledge of the decision-makinq 
process and applies his knowledge of the process to the structuring • 
of written communication. The student will structure compositions 
• which are compatible in ntode and form to hfs special' career, academic 
or creative interests. 
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A. - The decision-making orocess * 
B - Generehl modes of decision-making, and general forms 

of composition structure . > 

C - specialized modes of deci-sion-making and specialized 

forms of composition structure. . 



- Similarities and Dissimila rities Between * ' ^ 

^ 

Jhe Experimental and Control Groups 

y 

^ ' ■^ 

* 

Control ' Experimental 
1. The progression ^in the cognitive domain . • x , X 
was from emphasis upon the decision-making pro- 

^i^^^b genera^l modes of> decision-making and 
general forms of composi.tion structure- to special- 
ized rifl^es of decision-ma|cing,and specialized -A 
forms of composition structure. 

. 2. Cognitive objectives were plac»d in the X 
liberal arts context. 

•I ^ 
3. ' Cognitive .objectives we're placed in the 

.world of wor*k context*! ^ ' * * 
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4. ^ Emphasis in the affective d^ma-in was 
placed upon the twelve classif itS'tions of the" 
Personal Orientatidn Invetitory/ 

5. The inquiry metho<^ of instruction was 
used in atta-inirig cognitive and /ffective ' • 
objectives. 



Control Experimental 

6. Learning resources primarily included * ' 
selected liberal arts tenets, written resources, 

and audio-visual, material s. i P '^ : 

7. Learning^urces included intrapersonal ' ^ 
communicatiDn, interpersonal communication, audio- ^ , , 
Visual m^erials, written resources," an^ world of 

worV resources from the communitjy. 

8. Objective-based criteria was' employed to X X . 

evaluate the four major Student projects. - • 
V ■ ■ 

Analysis of proficiency achieved in control ^oups and experimentfaj 

groups determined the extent to which the objectives were valid and had 
U " * » 

b6en achieved. Cognitive achievement was based upon four criterion 
njeasures generated from four written projects. Affective di.fferenCSs' werpS' 

..determined by administeri/ig the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI). 

«This standari'red forced choice inventory yielded scores on. twelve dimensions 

* 

.of self -actualization.- Self-actual fzatibn refers to the tendency of an' 
individual to^ develop and utilize his unique capabilities, or potentiali- . 
ties, which are free of inhibitions and emotional turmoil of 'those less 
seU-actualized. The POI was administered at the end of the semester. 

V 

Location * r 
" * * 

The project was conducted during the Fall term (August 26 to 
December 20) 1974 at Platte Technical Community College^ ColumBus, Nebraska". 



^Resources are included in the Bibliography. 

C ' I 

18 , •• 
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tach of the four courses met a total of three contact hours per week. 
The qpurses were scheduled oti Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 'at^ 8:00 am, 
9:00 am, n :00 am, and 1 :0p pm. " . V 

Population 

Population consisted of four written communication classes in which 
students were selected at randorn. Original class, sizes for the E] and £2 
were 25 and 25 and class sizes for C] and C2 w*ere 23 and 26. Class 
numbers at the end of the semester for , E2, C^*and C2 were 24, 25, 19 
and 23 respectively. Th^^^^^trUi on 'figures represent those who with- 
drew from school and>tho,§e who withdrew from class, ^one of the students 
in the experimenrtal groups, withdrew from class; however five students 
(10 percent') in the control group ^withdrew from class. The average class 
and/or school attrition rate at Platte technical College is T5 percent. 

Randomization among the four sections of Eng 121 was accomplished , 
through standard registration procedures. 



Implementation , ^' 

'General and specific cognitive written communication objectives were 
determined by the four full time Platte Technical Community Collage English 
Instructors who participated in the project. Eacji instructor was assigned 
one group on the basis^of his/her-preference. The two experimental 
groups completed the cogr|itive objectives in the -world of*work . - 
context; whereas the two control groups i:ompleted the cognitive ^ 
objectives in a liberal arts context. 
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" ^ The instructors and the project "directors met several times 
. during the mont)is of July and August" tor discuss the proir^ct 

objectives for, each assignment and the^iteria for rating "ea^-o 

the four assignments. The project team decided 

four projects according to a simple to complex c 

The emphases of the four projects wereT .' ■ ^ 

1. Identification - Definition and Illustration 

2. Classification - Coraparison'-amd Contrast ' 

3. Analysis 

4. ^ Synthesis > v 
■ The relation of each -project to Bloom's andJ^^Cviohl ' s Cognitive 

taxonomy follows: ^ 

CagiiltTve 

. ■ frojects ' _ ' . ^ Level 

1. Identification - Definition and Illustration 1.20 
- 2- Classification - Comparison and Contrast ' 2.00 

3. Analysis . 4 qO 

4. Synthesis ' 5' qo " 

The assignment and criteria for each of the four projects appear 
in Appendix A. a/ was previously noted the experimental and control 
groups used^the same assignment and criteria rating sheets'with the 
topics for writing chpseri from the world of work or liberal arts context 
'The instructors also used common criteria foj^ evaluating each* project. 

Projects were completed on appro^cimately four week internals and 
' each, project was score'd on the basis of 40 possible points. Inter-rater 
reliability was established on the basis of insti^ubtdrs reaching coniiion 
agreement on the development of criteria for each project and on the - 
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basis of instructor discussing th'e criteria among themselves as the' 

project progresse.d. Also in regard to. interrrater reliability the 

instructors exchanged papers peri-odical ly not only for consistency in 

interpij^etinq criteria, but also for continued consistency of standards 

relative to cognitive progression. Verbal agreement among raters was " 

I 

as^tjmed to be an accurate indicator of inter-rater reliability without 
computing a correlation coefficient among the raters. 
\ The project team and Mr. Elton Mendenhall, Director of the Nebraska 
RCU thought it desirable to have a third party consultant for the project: 
Dr. Larry Andrews, Assistant Dean of Graduate ^chool at UNL and Professxjr 
of English was hired as a consultant. 

Dr. Andrews' visit was to-take place while the project was in 
prog\ss. However, postponements due -to illness and weather did not 
permit his visit with ^he project team until February ^2, lo/S.V His 
Summary.'remarks appear in Aopendix B. 
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PART .III 

ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

In this part of -the report the results of each of the four 
projects and the POI will be presented in tabular and descriptive 
form. The results for e^ch "t" test for each of the four projects 
•are disci^ssed separately; then, summary results for all' four projects 
are presented. All tests for significance were two-tailed with the 
level of significance- set at .10. ^"hjerefore, the hypotheses were ' 
.actually accepted or rejected on the basis of a .05 level of 
Significance.^ 

As a means .Of reaching a greater understanding of the nature 
of experimental and control groups, some basic background informa- 
tion concerning each was organized and displayed in Table 1 and lA 

• Some of the 'observat-ions that can bfe made by perusing tbe tables 
follow. ■ First, ttoe distribution of transfer and vocational majors 
in the experimental Tnd' control groups is about even. Second, the 
average age of the students in the experimental and control groups 
is about the 'same. 'Third, over half of the students are working 
while attending school. Fourth, 88 percent of the students in ,the 
experimental and control groMus are freshmeQ. On the basis of the 
characteristics just discussed, it appears that the four groups 

I 

reoresent a random sample of the popuTation in freshmen classes. 

IS 
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Table! 



baIckground information 




E)^PERIMENTAL (E^ and E2) 



Men' 



Women Total 



Total 



13 
8 



12 •* 25 



17 



21 29 



25 



50 



Major \ 



Tr % Voc % \ Und % 



11 44 12 '48 
n 44 11 4.4 



22 



23 



Average Age 

Average of Course Grades 
Number of Working Students 
^Working Students 



18.90 
2.98/4.0 
28 
58 



2 .8 
"3 12 



WC WS 



1 
0 



Year 



F S 



21 4 
21 4 

^2 8 



WC indicates withdrew fnjm class. 
WS indicates withdi^ew f/om school 
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Table lA 
BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



CONTROL (C^ and 



Average Age 19,03 

Average of Course Grades 2.81/4.0 

Number of Students Working 21 

^Working Students 42 ' 



WC indicates withdrew from class. 
WS indicates withdrew from school. 





Men 


Women 


Total 


Major 








WC 


WS 


• Year 


Tr % Voc 


•% 


Und 


% 






13' 


JX) 


23 


7 30 15 


65 


1 


4 


3 


-1 


20 3 




14 


12 


26 


B 50 9 


34 


4 


15 


2 


1 


25 1 • 


^ Total 


27 


22 


49 

.. 


20 24 








5 


2 


45 4 
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PROJECT 1 



The first English composition completed by the experimental and 



group students w6re -introduced to the tinker toy comnunication gam8,|^ 
various explanations of definition, and a slide series on man's • 
search for identity. The E group discussion culminated in themes 
which were highly structured, limited to five paragraphs and written 
about careers. Some typical titles of these themes were: "Can a 
Man^Find Self-identity in Faming?", "How can an Individual's Job 
Help Him Find Identity,""! Function Better in Small GrOup'situations," 
and "I Love to Lead." 

In the control (C) groups the slide series on man's search for 
identity was also u§ed along with several exaiiiples of prose and ' ^ 
poetry which were used to show how description and illustrations are 
used in Various life situations. 

The emphasis" in the C groups was placed on definition and ' ' 
illustration as cognitive' thought processes rather than using the 
processes to explore career considerations. Examples'of titles of 
themes written include titles such as: "Definition: What is a Friend 
"The Many Faces of^Love," "Abortion is Murder," and "Heroes Fight for 
Their Convictions." Themes in the four instructors' classes were 



control groups was on definition an?i il lu^stration. Major emphasis of 
the experimental (E) group themes was on such things as how one's 
Jdentity is affected by his job and his identity in the world'of work 
During the discussion that preceded the actual writing of theme, E 



prepared out 




class.' 
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The data for the project 1 t tests appear in Table 2. Data are 
given >or the analysis of E^' and and 03, and e{, E2 and Ci,'C2..' 

Computing the t value at .10 or .05 for eaCh side of the two-tailed 
test the calculated t was significant if it exceeded a tabled t value 
of 1.68. ' 

As shown in Table 2, significance oc^rred between the two 
experimental groyps. This can be explained in part by the fact that 
the El group wrote according to a very structured theme, format; whereas, 
the E2 them^ format was not el's structured, (e.g., in E-, the theme was 
limited to five paragraphs, ind with the objective of each paragraph 
clearly stated). In C] and there was much similarity in defining 
and clarifying the objectives and structure of the theme. The 
significant difference between E^ and E2 seems to, suggest that for 
the first assignment, (which involved 88 percent^freshm^n for E and 
C groups) first term freshmen students performed better in a very 
well defined structured approach to 'a composition. 



Table 2 
PROJECT 1 



RJC 







- , ,x 

Groups 


N 


Means 




t Value 


S/N 


El 


and 


h ' ' 


49 


28.360 - 22.916 


3.3318 


S* '• 


Cl 


and 


C2 


42 


23.588 - 25.000 


' 0:57596 


N 


. El 


. E2 


and C-| , C2 


91 


24.428 - 25.693 


0.86951 





♦Significant lat .05 when 
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' PROJECT 2 

The-^second project >yas on classification and comparison - contrast. 

The objective of this project for and £2 was to explore through' " 

classification how the psyco-social aspects of work affect the individual 

on the job. The process of individual classifications involved having . 

the students first identify their own ego needs, career goals," and 

drives. Each groiJp (E^ and E2) then classified themselves into smaller 

grou()s according to their inputs. The next step was td taj^E^ and E2 

plus three additional classes taught by the instructors (of and E2), ' 

and classify the large group into smaller groups, 'in the same manner as 

was done irr the E^ and E2 groups, using essentially the same information. 

While in the large grOup> students saw the enormous task of Classifying 

130 people (with data assembled) into categories so each could pursue • 

the psyco-socfal aspects of the work worVd yr\ resiaect to a special 

benefit tp himself and thus provide him with material for a. composition. 

These small groups then interviewed people in. the community- to ascertain 

their feelings about their jobs. The intormation obtained during the 

interviews. became the data source for individual students compos'itions 

In E^ and E2.'' Some example topics of compositions are: "Psycho-social 

Effects of. Work," "Requirements, Experience, and Appearance Are Important 

in^Law Enforcement," "Pscho-social "Aspects of Work," and '-'Living on the 
Job." . • 



^Article in school paper on interviews, repr(y||fed in Appendix C. 



The students* reaction to the interviewing process were very posi- 
tive. Students enjoyed the opportunity to beco^me involved with people in 
the community and thought they learned much from the activity. During the 
four weeks- spent on the project, stiiiients vfere concerned about what to do 

,with the information after it wis gathered. Classroom discussion on pro- 
cessing action type data enabled students to adequately communicate their^ 

'findings, ^structional media used in Ei and included a communication 
game titled, "Who Owns the Zebra?" Handouts on "Make Your Job Pay More 
Than Money, and an explanation of interviewing oroceduresi a slide set 
on "Man and His Values; an inquiryn'nto good and evil," textbooks such 
as Working by Studs Terkel , The Strugg^l^e for Sigrrificance , by Brennecke^ 
and Amick, The Nature of Work by Alan Kraus, The Future of Work by Fred 
Best, Tempo, Life, Work,, and Leisure by Cumnjings and Herum, and Worlds in 
the Making by Mary^^ane Dunstan. The final E] and £2 9^oup compositions 
were completed out of class. 

In the control groups class activities focused bn the theories in- 
volved Irx classification. Students explored various ideas by completing 
standard classification charts to at least the fourth level. Students 
th^ used thl{se classification charts as the basis for their comparison 
and contrast- essays. Final essays were an out of class assignment. 

. Comparison and contrast procedures were further applied by studying 
selected readings which included, "What Really Hurts," by Eric Sevareid, . 
and "I Hava a Dream," by Martin Luther King, "Jr. , along with books such ' ^ 
as Serpico and The% Godfather . In, the control groups the instructors d1d^ 
not coordinate the materials or use \he same materials. Examples of 
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theme topics completed by and C2 students include the "Anti-discrimina- 
tion Laws," "Urtequal Justice," "Being a Student Versus Working," ''Summer- 
hill and Hontesorri(^' and "Job Opportunities. " The statistics *for the 
second project appear in Table 3. 

The data indicate that although the means for E] and E2 were 
slightly higher than C] , C2 the differences were not significant'. Nor 
were there significant differences between ar>d E2 and C] and C2. 
There was also jo significant difference between projects one artd two 
for E] and E2 and and C2.^ . 

These, data seem to suggest that the instructor's cognitive 
objectives y/ere achieved from active community based activities ancj" 
from quixotic type classroom, activities. 

Table 3 . 
PROJECT 2 



Groups 


N 


Means 


t Value 


S/N 






J 








E^ and E2 




47 


27.826 - 26.041 


.84119 


N 


and C2 




40 


27.800 - 24.400 


1.5553 ' 




E^ , E2 and Ci , 




87 


26.914 - 25.675 


.81738 


N 


Significant^ at 


.05 when 5 


_+1.68 







^Complete analysis of the project comparisons appear in Appendix D. 
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PROOECT a 

r. 

The third* project was structured to give students an opportunity 
to deal with analysis and cause-effect as communication tools. In t^e 

r 

experimental groups analysis was developed in regard to how the decision-. 

N 

m&king process affects the individual. However, instructors of the 
experimental groups made an effort t^ avoid strict establishment of a . 
single parameter for the project in order to allow students the freedom . 
to explore choices, options, and alternatives. Students in the experi- 
mental groups were not specifically instructeS^to write about careers 
and career related matters. The requirement was purposely pot stipulated 
to see how students would write their themes. About 90 percent of the 

^students actually chose to write about life role type and career related 
themes. The activities in class iiuring the third four week interval 
included a^PTCC math instructor who presented a short course on the* 
cr^tive problem solving process developed by tjie Creative Education 
Rpundation at State* University College at Buffalo, a PtCC guid^ance 
counselor w):)o -discussed various type^ of interest inventories and 
other career information, a filmstrip on edticational decision-making 
and a panel discussion.* Members of the community who served as panelists 
related how*they had made decisions in their lifetime, and. the effects 
of those life and career decisions. The final drafts of the papers 

'^were written outside of class. Some example atopics of themes were, 
"Cause and Effects of My Career Decision, VXause and Effects in 
Decision-making/* "A Process of Decision-making Will Make Me Control 
WhatWpens to Me." 

?o 
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■ In the coptrol groups the study of analysis began with the 

"blowing questions: What is the quality of man's life? and ifow 
t • f 

does man control the quality of his life? The Killers , -a film 
release of the 1960's, was shown, and The Killers , a short story by 
Ernest Hemingway, was read. Film strips dealing with "Man^s Pursuit of ^ 
^Happiness," and "Man in a-Technological Society," were presented and 
essay hy William Laurence,* "Now We Are All Sons-of-Bi tches" was read. ^ ' 
Questions presented for analysis included a cp?^s>deration of "the * 
real differences b^tween^a larboratory ?est and a life experience*';/ 
of -"the relationship of art to man's technological advancement"; of 
what ''M the most demanding (immediate or difficult,) problem man faces," 
Example theme topics chosen by individual students included^ *Tree*Mah 
and His Laws," "Drug Abuse and Social Problems," J'The Four Seasohs/' 
and "The Nature of Evil." Students h^d the option to present the 
analytical project as 'a written composition or oral presentation. 
The statistics for third project appear in Table 4. 

The data analyses in Table 4 indicate that the only set x)f t tests 
that was significant was the and comparison. As ^as previously 
indicated, the E^ and E2 instructors took a less -structured approach (com- 
pared to projects 1 and 2) in regard to the way the requirements^oV^pr^ject 
three were oresente^l. A significant difference was also noted between E-| 
and E^ O'^ the first project. It was. pointed out then (in regard to project 

one) that the E] group was presented in a s^omewha\mor*e structural approach 
to the development of the project than was the E2 group.. On the third 

project the E^ instructor noted that student responses to the activities, 

esfj^ciayy the^anel were very positive. The approach th3t had been ^ 

o 31 • ■ 
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emphasized on projects one and two (in E^) had enabled students to use^ 
the objective based structure techniques to communicate their research 
findings 1n the form of project 3. 

( 

, Table 4 
. "* PROJECT 3 



Groups 


N 


^ Means 


t Value 






and E^ 


4<5- 


34.619 - 27.208 


3.6466 


S* 




and Co 1 


36 


27.600 - 27.952 


-.12015 


N 




y ^2 landJlC] , 


81 


30.666'- 27.805 


1.5826 


N 



^SignificW at .05 when t >'+1.68. 



A, 



During the third party evaluation the project director was able to 
discuss the classes with students from the E and C groups. Comments con- 
cerning all four classes were quite favorable; however, student^ in the E^ 
group indic^d that the class was effective in using a decreasing "structure 
fomat in helping them communicate and investigate careers and work. 
Students in E2 indicateti they lacked some direction and were not sure 
what the objectives of each project (particularly the first three) were. , 

o3 



It is also possible that part of the E-j , E2 difference could be attributed 
to the, instructor's interpretation of the project rating criteria. During 
the discussion of the statistics of the third prbject withihe project < 
team, the instructors were asked to exchange project 4 papers as an inter- 
rating reliability check in regard to the, project criteria. 

As can be seen in Table 4, the means for C] and C2 were quite close. 
In discussitig the third project with the C] and C2 instructoVs, thefr 
comments a/id the statistics indicate the following: First, there was 
considerable agreement in interpreting the project rating criteria; 
Second, the C] and C2 instructors used the same decreasing structure . 
format as* the Ei arid Eo group; Third the instructional material soused 

i Cm • J 

by the C-j and C2 instructors^ differed but that did not affect the ex- 
tent to which the objectives were achieved. 

In regard to overall 'achievement on a group basis (E-j , E2 and 
Ci, C^) there was a significant difference between projects 1 and 3 
' (Ep E2 and C-j , C2), and between projects 2 and ^ (E-j and Eg only). 
These statistics may suggest that real life community activities enhance 
achievement; to a greater extent than do strictly classroom activities. 
The fact that the project 3 t t^st for E] , E2 and C] , C2 is approaching 
significance also Indicates stronq support for communijty based activities. 

r 

PROJECT 4 

The cognitive development emphasized in this project was synthesis, 
for the fourth project the experimental groups spent four weeks investi- 
gating "how the future roles of individuals will be different from today's 
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roles/' The specific objective of the project was to have students 
visualize howjdefinition, classification - comparison and contrast,- 
and analysis are cognitive continuums and not' individual blocks of 
thought proc^'sses. Another way of expressing synthesis is* "putting 
it all together."- By the fourth prdject students Vn the experimental 
groups had begun to see the term "career" to mean more than an isoTated 
job. As a result, students were given the opportunity to do a living 
composite (or a role playing situation) in addition to a written 
composition. The living composition involved playing out a life 
experience "Bituation to show the evolution of change within that 
situation. The written part of proje'ct four was as an in class 
act<jvit/in which each' student, using the same previous structure 
and process, (developed i-n projects 1 - 3) demonstrated his under- 
stMding of the use of definition, classification, and analysis as parts 
of a thought continuum. 

■ 

Project four instructional media included a communication game of 
survival, a selection on "Learning, by Allen Tough, the book, Fufrare 
Shock by Alvin Toffler, a slide series on "Designing Tomorrow Today," 
and the role playing activity. Student reaction on this project was 
extremely favorable. > All those students who were involved in the third 
party evaluation indicated the living composition was probably the' , 
highlight of the semester's work. Sojne examples of title themes are 
"Synthesis ^nd Actiorh" "Four Major Learning Factors," "A Human Being 
Can Make ChoftesT*-™ "By Establishing a^i^Educational Pattern, I Can 
Be Creative AH My Life." ' . * 
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In the control groups, synthesis was approached ^as creative 
problem-solving, a technique of discardiftg "rut-thinking," pursuing . 
analysis and definition, deferring judgttient, establishing criteria for 
solution findihg, and selling the finhl decision. Students were asked 
to identify a "mess" and proceed from there to develop a synthesis. 
This project was set up on an independent learning basis with most 
class sessions held in tke resource center. The final student project 
was to include a thorough investigation of the topSc in addition to a 
format of presentation which employed the methods previously studied - 
definition, illustration, comparispn and contrast, classification, and 
analysis. Examples of themes include "Open Marriage'," "Decriminaliz- 
ing Pot," "The Educated Person," and "The Elements (^f Culture."- 

The calculated data for the fourth project were transferred into 
Table ^. 

• ■ ■ ■ • 

Table 5 

PROJECT 4 ' 



Groups 


N 


Means 


t Value 


S/N 


El 


and £2 


46 


f 

31.409 - 30.1*25 


.77237 


. N 


Cl 


and C2 


38 


28.636 - 26.1^12 


.896.53 

> 


N 


El 


, E2 and C] , C2 


84 


30.739 - 27.657 


2.0909 


S* 



*Signif leant at .05 when t > 
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The analyzed data indicate that t/ie expefiirf^tal and control groups 
were quite close in regard to means and Yajq^nce^ However, there was . 
quite a significant difference*^etween the experimental groups and the 
control groups in cognitive gains. It was previously pointed out that 
real 1 ife^letction-type activ^^'es tend to create more meaningful approaches 
to learning. These statistics again point to the value of employing 
realistic experiences as a means of developing written communication 

\ 

skills and cognitive thought processes. In regard to achievement from 
the first to fourth proje^ not onTy.was^there^^Tlgrsi^cant difference 
between projects 1 and 4 far the two experin\ental groups, but al\o for 
the two controT« groups. There was not a significant difference between 
projects 3 and 4 for. either the experimental or the control groups. 



SUMMARY OF THE^FOUR PROJECTS 
Summary data for testing the research hypotheses appear in Table 6, 



Table 6 



lERlC 



DATA FOR ALL PROJECTS (1-4) 



Groups 

•> . -- 


N 


t 


E.J Eg and C-j , Cg 


344 


28.438 


E^ and Eg 


187 


30.406 


Ci and C2 


157 


26.985 



Means 



♦Significant at .05 when t ^+1.64§^ 
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t Value 

-i 



2.6807 

3.778 

1,0145 



S/N 



S* 
S* 

N . 
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The original problem of the study was to evaluate studentsj ^ 
cognitive and affective development in achieving written communication 
objectives placed in the context of the world of work. Three of the 
four hypotheses formulated relate to cognitive development. Each of 
them is restate(J for the purpose of acceptance or rejection. 

No significant difference between , ^2 ^1' ^2 
'Cognitive development. (Ho]) 

This hypothesis was rejected on the basis of the significant t 
value calculated for all four projects. (First entry in Table 6*) 
No significant difference between E-j and E2 in cognitive 
developmeht • (H03) 

This hypothesis was also rejected on the basis of the signifi- 
cant t value calculated for all four projects, (Second entry in 
Table 6.) 

s 

No significant difference between and C2 in cognitive 
development. (Ho^) • ' 

This hypothesis was accepted on the basis of the non-significant ^ 
t value calculated for all four projects. (Third 'entry in Table 6.) 

From the test of these hypotheses one can conclude that there 
was an overall .difference in cognijjj^ve achievement between the experi- 
mental and'control groups; there was a difference in achievement 
between E^ and E^; and that the C-j and C2 group had about the same 
achievement. 

In regardvto the experimental groups, these data clearly indictite' 
that the emphasis placed on careers, decision-making, and community 
resources were not only valid objectives for the project, but also 
created activities which were instrumental in helping students improve 
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xognitive skills, and written communicatiQn skills. The approach taken 
in the experimental groups was also instrumental in helping students- 
look at careers as integrated system of jobs which cover the entire work 
life of an individual. Given the fact that an individual will hold at 
least seven different full time jobs during his working lifetime the 
students' development of a career concept or being career minded is an 
asset not only to himself, but also to future emplo^rs. It was evident 
to the instructors that the inquiry Into the various dimensions of 
careers (e.g., careers as they relate to the growth and development of 
individuals, and communities) was more meaningful and thought provoking 
than talking about a specific or isolated job.' 

In regard to the control groups\the data analysis and the instructor's 
comnents indicate that'the approach taken was instrumental in helping the 
students assess world problems and accept individual responsibility as a - 
world citizen. Given the fact that students must interact in a huge com- 
plex social structure, the development of tolerances for others values, aj 
customs, and attitudes are desirable and worthwhile activities. 
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POI 



The Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) was administered at the, 
end of the semester after the fourth project was completed, This 
Standardized instrument was used to determine any differences in^affec- 
tive development between the experimental and control groups, as a ^ 
result of the written communication course. and otjier act1\^tties students 
^did, during thg semester. The POI shows the degree to which an individual's 
attitudes and values; compare with tho^e of self-actualized people. A 
self-actualized personals one who is more fully functioning and who 
lives .a more enlricfjed life t+ian does the average person. Such a pecson 
is develt)ping' and utilizing his unique talents to the fullest extent. 
It is generally agreed that a self-actualizing person might be seen as . 
the desired result of the process of counseling or psychotherapy.. 

The results of the POI are presented in two genera] categories. 
First an analysis (\f the ratio scores » and second an analysis of the 
profile scores. There are two types of ratio scores - the time incom-^ 
petent - time competent (Tp^- T^), and the ot^r support - inner support 
(0 - I), The Tr^- T^ ratio is an indicator of three basic components: ' 
0arst, present, and^future. The Tj person Is one who lives primarily in 
the past, with guilts, regrets, and resentments, and/or in the future, 
with idealized goals, plans, expectations, predictions, and fears. Tn 
contrast to the Tj person, the T^ person lives primarily in the present 
with full awareness, contact, and full feeling reactivity. Because 
the self-actualizing person is not perfect, he is underjtood to be partly 
Tj and partly T^, His Tj - T^ ratio is, on the average, 1 - 8, which 

39 - 
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means he lives primarily in the present at)d only secondarily in the past 
or future. A ratio, significantly lower than 1 to 8 (e,g., 1 - 3) suggests 
that an individual is more time incompetent than the self-actualizing 
person. On the other hand-, a ratio pf 1 - 10 suggests that an individual 
15 excessively time competent and this rftay reflect a need to appear more 
self-actualized than an individual reaTly is. 

The support ratio (other - inner), rates the self-actualized person 
as both "other directed" in that he is dependent upon and supported by 
other person's vfews, and he is also "inngr directed" in that he is 
independent and self-supportive. The 0 - I ratio of a self-actualizing 
person is. on the average 1 to 3, which means that a person depends prin 
marily on his own feelings and secondarily on the feelings of others In . 
his life decisions. A. ratio higher than 1 to 3 (e,g,^, 1 to 4) or above 
indicates an exaggerated independence and reflects a need to appear "too 
self-actualized" in responding to the POJ[.\a rat^io lower than 1 to 3 
(e.g., 1 to 1), suggests that an individual is the dilema^f finding it 
difficult to trust either his own or others' feelings in, making important 
decisions. 

The POI comppsite ratios for the experimental and control groups 
appear in Table 7. The Tj - T^ ratios for both the experimental and 
control groups are very close and they indicate that the respondents are 
slightly more time ii^mpetent than the self-actualized person. In 
regard to the 0 - I ratios for the experimental and control groups, the 
respondents show a trend of being too self-actual izgd, or somewhat 
independent. 
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Table 7 



:POI RATIO SCORES 



0 , 





4 










N 






0 


- I 




r / 

and ^2 


44 * 


3' - 6" •■ 


V 1 


- 5 




and 


33 


2 6 ^. 


) 


^ 5 



Consfdeplng the average ages of the students arrd their limited 
experience in the world oiF work", the level of time incompetence with 
their future ahead of them is not too surprising. .The higher than 
average 0 - I ratio with a tendency to be more independent than the 
average self-actualized person is not'too surbrising for rural mid- 
yesterners. In fa-ct, independence is somewhat of a cherished ruwl 
midwestern trait. ,* . • ' 

The PCI profile scores- are calculated for the twelve dimensions 
of' self. A brief description of the elements and their assorted 
descriptors follow: 3 

« 

- live^ in the present 
Tim& Incompetent (Tj) - lives in the past or future 



1 . • Time Competent (T^) 



3As outlined in the' POI Profile Sheet, 
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Inner Directed (I) 
Other Directed (0) 



Self-actualizing Valoe (SAV) 



Existentuality (EX*) 



Feeling Reactivity (FR) 



Spontaneity (S). 



Self Regard (SR) 



Self Acceptance (SA) 



Nature of man, Constructive (NC) 



independent, self-supportive 
dependent seeks support of ^ 
others' vieji^sr 
holds values of self -actual- 
izing people as opposed to, 
rejects values of self-actual- 
izing peoble. s 
flexibility in application of 
values as -opposed to rigid in 
application of values/- 
sensitive to own needs and' 
feelings as opposed to insensi 
tive to own needs and feelings 

freely expresses feelings be- 
haviorally as opposed to fear- 
ful of expressing feelings 
behaviorally. 

♦ 

>ias high self worth as opposed 
to has low self worth, 
accepting of self in spite of 
weaknesses as opposed to unabli 
to accept self with weaknesses 

sees man as essentially good, 
as opposed to sees marv as 
essentially evil • 
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10. Synergy (SY) - sees opposites of life as mearv 

ing fully related as opposed to 
sees opposites of life as 
antqgenesis. 

11. Acceptance of .regression (A) - accepts feelings of anger or 

aggression as opposed to^denies 
feelings of anger or aggression. - 

12. Capacity for intimate contact (C) 

- has warm interpersonal relation- 
^ ships as opposed to has difficulty 

with warm personal relationships. 
The data for the twelve dimensions for the experimental* and control 
groups are recorded in Table 8. . 

The onl^ dimension in which significance occurred was "capacity for 
intimate contact." The control groups had the higher mean scores. Other 
dimensions in which the control groups had higher scores (the higher the 
score the .more similar are the responses to the self-actualized 'person) 
include time incompetent, inner-directed, self-actualized value, e)(i^ten- 
tuality.^^^pfftaneity, self-regard, self-acceptance, nature of man, accept- 
ance of regression. That is, on ten of the twelve dimensions the control 
^rjDup responses were more like the responses of a self -actual ized person 
than were the responses of the e;{perimental groups. 

The hypothesis that relates to the POI was originally stated as: 
No significant difference between , E2 and C-| , in affective 
development, as measured by the twelve dimensions on the Personal 
Oi'ientation InventorjnPOI) . (Ho^) 
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Table 8 



POI PROFILE SCORES 



DEVIATION 



0 
I 

SAV 

EX 
FR 
S 

SR 
SA 
NC 

SY , 



EXPERIMENTAL 
(■N = 44) 



MEANS 

CONTROL 
(N = 33) 



t VALUE 



7. .500 


7.5757 


• -0.10654 


15.500 


15.424 


0.10654 


47.045 . 


44.212 


1.2276 


79.250 


82.272 


-1.2662 


19.068 


19.969 


-1.3574 


18.590 • 


20.181 


-1.6334 


15. -659 


15.393 


- 0.46811 


1-1.931 


12.696 


-1.3137 


16,10.931 


11 .636 


-1.2952 


14.340 


15.181 


-1.1572 


il.318 


11.484 


-0.34833 


6.704S ' 


-6.4545 


0. 72248 


15.250 


16.000 


-1.0524 


15.977 


17.545 


-1.9822 ' 



SIGNIFICANT/ 
NONSIGNIFICANT - 



N 

n 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

S* 



♦Significant when t'>+1.67 
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This hypothesis was accepted on the basis of only one of the 
tWelv.e dimensions being statistically significant. In the control 
groups, greater emphasis was placed on values, feelings.of self per- - 
cept ion, /awareness, and interpersonal sensitivity as /hey relate to 
man, ly arppears" that the increased emphasis on v^ues and the nature 
of man ^resulted in the contrc/l students having- a more self-actuaTized 
Drofil4 than the experimenl^l students. Even though the results of the 
POI yere' not statistically sigff^^kant, there is evidence that the 
control group students achieved greater affective development gains 
than. did the experimental group students. 

.OTHER OBSERVATIONS ) 

( 

A series of meetings was held with the project team before the 
start of the fall Semester and during the fall semester. The purpose 
of the meetings was to design the projects and the criteria rating 
sheets. Meetings during the semester were held after the completion' 
of each of the four projects. During these "post-project*' meetings 
the instructors discussed the class activities, the student responses 
to the projects, and the results of the statistical '^t" tests. These, 
meetings proved to be very effective in heTfiing the instructors gain 
a better understanding of the research project, and. to look objectively 
at the dynamics of the experimental and i?o«trol gro;iips. In addition, 
the meetings provided an opportunity for the projec?t team to* share the 
concerns, frustrations, successes, and doubts which accompany any 
research oroject. 

* • 
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Another non-statistical observation made was the importa^ice of * 

instructing classes^by objectives (IBO)< When the project assignment 

sheets were used as designed and objectives were made clear, students 

had a sense of ^direction and felt ^fortable with the leai^ning experi- 

♦ 

ence. 



/ 
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PART IV 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
SUMMARY 

f 

The purpose of this RCU sponsored study was to evaluate students' 
cognitive and affective development in achieving written communication 
objectives placed in the context of tfie world of work compared to " • 
written communications objectives' placed in the liberal arts context. 

. This study was conducted during the. fall semester 1974 on the PTCC 
campus. • It involved four cVasses of Written Communications I (Eng 121). 

^Two classes were designated a§ experimental (E^ and E2), and were taught 
in the world of work context. The other two classes were designated as 
control (C^ and C^) and were taught in the liberal arts context. 

V. CUiring the months of July and August the four instructors involved 
in teaching the courses-designed four written projects' on a simple to ^ 
complex cognitive progression and developed the. evaluation criteria for 
each project. The four projects wer'e identified as:' Identification - 
Definition and Illustration, Classification - Comparison and Contrast,. 
Analysis,, and Synthesis. These projects were completed on approximately 
four week intervals. Pre-project meetings were instrumental in bringing 
the four instructors together for the purpose of .reaching agreement on 
the .development of the compositions the objectives of the course/assign- 
ment, and .the evaluative criteria. 
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Affective development gains were determined on the basis of 'the 
Persooal Orientation Inventory (POL). The POI is a standarized 
instrument which shows the degree to which an individuals attitudes 
and values comnare with those of self-actualizing people. This instru:; 
ment was administered at the end of the semest^. 

Data for the four written communications o^ojects and the POI 
were analyzed by using the two tailed "t" t^ with the Ifevel of 
significance set at .10 (or .05 for each tail). Non-sta/istical 
information was compiled in the form of logs maintaineaby each^^struc- 
tor. ' 

During the fall semester the project team meet on six occasions 

to discuss the results of the statistical tests and other project 

related activi^'e^. These meetings served the punpose of maintaining 

continuity through the project and helped the. project team achi^e 

the project goals, and objectives. The constant communication during the 

ft 

* 

project on the part^of the project team was a significant part of this 
study. These activities provided a vehicle which resulted in substan- 
tial professional growth and development of the project team. 

CONCCU^I-ONS 

The following conclusions are based upon the analysis of the • 
data for the fo^ur written communication^ proj^ects , the analysis of 
the POI data, and the non-statist-fca^l^^ot^ervations: 

1. The cognitive development gains of the experimental students 
(E] and ^2) were significantly higher than those demonstrated by their 
control counterparts (C^ and C2). 
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2. The cognitive development gains of the students in E-j were 
significantly higher than the cognitive development .gains of the 
students in E^. 

A 3, ' The cognitive development gains ot the students in Ci were 
htgher, but not significantly higher than the students in C2. 

^ The students in the experimental groups (E] and E2) made 
significant cognitive gains from the first project tp the third and 
fourth, and from the secotid project to the third and fourth. 

5. The students in the control group (C] and C2) made signifi- 
can^cognitive gains from the first- project to .the third and fourth, 
and the third project N^colres were slightly higher than the fourth 
project. 

6. The experimental\nd corttral^ grouo students' POI ratio scores 
were almost identical. Both experimental and control group students 
were somewhat more time .incompetent than the self-actualized person, and 
were somewhat more independent than the self-actualized person,- 

7. The POI profile scores were different, but not significantly, 
between the experimental and control groups. The control group profiles 
on ten of the twelve dimensions were more like those of the self-actual- 
ized person than were the experimental group profiles, which means the 
control group students achieved greater affective development gains than 
did the experimental group students. 

8. The majority of students j*n both the experimental and control 
groups reacted positively to the different approaches taken ,in^t he 
courses. None of the students in the experimental groups withdrew from 
class; however, 10 percent of the students 1n the control groups withdrew 
from class. % 
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9. The objectives of the project were valid and were achieved. 

10. The in-service meetings conducted with the project team were 
effefctive in maintaining continuity throughout the- project and were 
effedtive in achieving the project objectives. The meetings also pro- 
vided a significant vehicle in maintaining communications among the 
project team. 

11. The structare, design, and objectives of the four projects ' 
were effective in mapping a simple to complex cognitive progression. 

12. The proj€y:t criteria rating sheets provided a valid- measure 
of , the students' cognitive performance in written communications^ 

V DISCUSSION OF THE CONCLUSIONS 

J ■ ■ ~ -- 

These conclusions' have implicartions for^ not only the technical 
community college curriculum, but also the tech'nical community college 
students. In regard to curriculum, all classes were effective in 
helping student^ develop cognitive and .affective skills. Th6 experi- 
mental approach proved better in cognitive skill development and the 
control approach 'proved sdJnewhat better in affective development. 

Given the results of this study, other formats for the written 
communication courses can be designed to meet special cognitive and/ 
or affective developmental needs of students. Regardless of the out- 
comes desired, a written communication course(s) should be included 
as' a freshman requirem'ent in the technical community college curriculum 

In regard to students", the study indicated that both transfer 
students and vocational students can achieve and succeed equally well 
in Written Cprn|jiunicitions I. However^ it is' most importan,t that the 
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course be tai^ght by clearTy stated objectives which dre made available 
to the* students. -The findings tend to refute the idea of creating 
speci^al communications courses with special content for the various 
vocational majors\(e,g. j-^Engl ish for auto mechanics). 

Several representatives of business and industries* in the PTCC , 
area indicated that they' prefelr that 'their employees have three major 
types of skills upon entering employment. First, knowledge of their 
subject matter; second the ability to get along with others, and third . 
^the ability to be able to communicate effectively. The written communi 
cations courses as taught in the experimental and control groups were 
affective and successful in helping students further develop their 
cognitive skills, affective skills, and communication skills. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RE-SEARCH 

Although this study has ^me to arfuend, it does serve as a base 
on which to build future research efforts. To augment this resear^ 
and further build on the contlusiohs- so. they will have more general' 
meaning and importance, the following recommendations are offered. 

^ 1. A replication of this study using the same design, activitiesj 
and instructional materials should be done at least twice in another 
technical community college area and/or the Central Nebraska Technical 
Community College Area. 

2. A study using the pre-test post-test design and the shme 
instructional materials and activities as this project should be 
conducted. 

3. A further statistical analysis of the critei^ia^'r^ting' sheets 
to establish the semantic stabil1*}fl of each criterion and inter-rater 



reliability should be conducted. 

4. A program suimarizlng the results and implications of this 
study should be developed to present to other secondary and post- 
secondary institutions. 

. 5. A study using 'the same design context (world of work compared 
to liberal arts) should be conducted in other general education areas 
(e.g., sociology, history, psychology). 

6. A follow-up study of the experimental and control group 
student's should be conducted in 1980. ^ 

I 

4 

\ 



\ 
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Appendix A 

Project I 
Definition 



L The student will produceyfi written composition demonstrating the 
following: / , ^ ^ 

statement of subject in clear, direct terms 

a cpncise thfesis statement 



selected relevant and adequate data 

2- The student wi^l distinguish definition as a means of gathering, ordet^ing 
and expressing ideas (data). 



< 



3, The student will demcjns[trate that he recognizes the potential and 
limitations of definition. ^ 



Z' ■ : ^' 

4. Thje student extgnds'his influence of his audience by the use of effective 
fUustration. 

p1 



■ ■ \ ■ 



5. The student will discriminate in his choice off words in relation to 
definition and illustration. 
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« 

6. The student will employ standard usage in grarmiar, mechanics atid spelling. 

i 

Criteria: 

1. The subject is clearly identified. ^ 

A B C D F 
Z\ A .thesis statemenlsis formulated and clearly conveyed. 

A B ^ C D F 

3. Each paragraph supports thesis statement with details examples, and 
explanation, 

B C D F. 

4. A donclusion emphasizes thesis statement. 
"A B C D F 

5. Defin^ition is used in focusing on, the subject. 
A B - C 0 F ' 

6. Support paragraphs translate the potentials and 1 Imitatiofis. of the 
definition. _ ' \ • 

ABC D F ' ' \ - 

7. Effective Illustration' Is used to clafrify. meaning for the reader. 
' A B . C ■ D ' . F ; , ^ / / 

8/ Words are precisely chosen. -to enhance tbe defihitibn.', . 

A . B i D ■• P- } • - ■ ' •- 
9. Granmar, punctuation and spelling are- standard, .'^ 

A B C D F 
10. The essay is responsibly revised and proo/ne^d. ... " 
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Project II 

• • ^ 

Xlasslf ication - Comparison, and Contrast 

•» 

The student will produce a muUi -paragraphed compostion demonstrating 
the following: • . • 

a restricted subject. 

a concise thesis statement • . 

relevant and adequate data , , 

1 a*conclusion including re-emphasis on thesis statement, additional 
hypothesis and applications. • ^ 

The student will identify classification and comparison and contrast 
a means of fathering, ordering and' expressing ideas, 

'(-■■'■'■■ 

The student will develop classification by unified criteria which is 
objective, sejlf-inclusive and discrete. 

The student 'wiTi correlate comparison and cbntras.t with. the process of 
classification, . ' ' 

The student wiU 'supply/transUIORal words, sentences and paragraphs, 

* * ' ' * ^ •* * \ * . ' * * , 

The students will write topic sentences as statements .^f subthesis.. 
i . V . ' ^ ' . ■ ^ . 

• • • * m ' •** * * # 

"T-he studeiit will appl^ plinctua'tion >as' a tool "tt* Clarify meaning. : .. 
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Project II 

Classification • Comparison, and Contrast 

L ' The thesis s.tatement is precisely conveyed, 
A B C D F . 

2. Each paragraph serves a recognized pupfJose, development of transaction, 
A B C D F .- 

3. Each paragraph has structure including topic sentence if needed. 
A B ^ C D • F 

4. The ideas are litrked by appropriate transition. 

A B C F • • 

5. Comparison arid contrast are used in focusing on the subject. 

A B C D F ^ 

6. - Data chosen fits the, classification. 

A B C ' D F * '^ 

7. Data is categorized and developed through emphasis on "likenesses and^ 
differences. 

.A B C D F 

8. Sentences are complete and express i(ii^s effectively. 
A B ' C D F 

9. Conclusion includes additional hypothesis ^d applications. 
A B C D F 



10. Grammar, punctuation and spelling and standard and final project is 
proofread. • ^ 

A ■ B ■ C D F ... 



^8 
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Project III 
" Analysis 

1. The student will produce a multi-paragraphed composition demonstrating 
the following: 

a statement of subject In cleap, direct terms selected from a 
variety of subject introductions >s 

a u'nified, restricted and precise thesis statement 

relevant and adequate data 
• ■« 

a conclusion including re-emphasis on the thesis statement, 
additional hypothesis and/or applications. 

2. The student will identify the various aspects of analysis. 



3. The student will identify analysis as a means of gathering, ordering 
and expressing ideas. ^ ^ 

4. The student will apply causal analysis as the major means of developing 
his/her idea. 



S. The sturfent will supply transitional words, sentences and paragraphs. 



6. The student will write topic sentences which state the controlling idea 
t of. the paragraph and define the limits of "that paragraph. 



7. The student will apply punctuation as a means of Improving communication 
skills. 
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Project III . f • ^ ' 

Analysis ... 

1. The thesis statement is unified, restricted, and precise. 
A -B' ■■ C D F 

2. Each paragraph serves a recognized purpose, -development or transaction. 
A B C D F 

3. Each basic paragraph has structure including a topic sentence. 
A B C D F . . 

4. The idea 'are lipked by appropriate transition. 
A B C • D F 

5. Ideas are defined through cause and effect »*e1ationships. 
A . p C ,D ^F- * 

6. The data substantiates the decision reached through anayliis. 
A B t D F 

7. The content is valid. . 

A* B C D . F ' • 

8. Sentences are complete and express ideas-* effectively. 
, A B C D " F 

9. The conclusion includes thesis, additional' hypothesis and/or applications. 

'A B C D F • . 

10. Grammar, punctuation, and spelling are standard and final project is 
proofread. 

»• * 
A B C D F 
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Project IV 
Synthesis 

$ • 
• ( 

The student will produce a muUi -paragraphed composition demonstrating 
thfe following: , ^ , 

a restricted' subject 

a unified^ restricted, and precise thesis statement , ^ 

a conclusion including re-emphasis^ on the thesis statement, 
additional hypothesis, and/or .appl icat4on 

The student will identify synthesis as a means of* gathering, ord^ering, 
and expressing ideas. ' ^ , y ' 



The student will demonstrate choice and practice in synthesizing the 
means bf exposition-. * ' 



The student will synthesize collected data. - 

> 

The student will synthesize his writing through transitional word^i 
sentences, and paragraphs. 



The student will write paragraphs with topic sentences that influence 
audience response. 



The student will recognize* how the term standard is- applied to 
rhetorical devices. 



6l 
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Project IV ^ 
Synthesis ' • > 

1. The thesis statement is precisely conveyed, 
• A B C D 

2. Each paragraph serves a recognized pjjrpose, development or transaction 
A B C D F 

3. Each basic paragraph has structure including a topic sentence, 

A B C D ■ F • * 

4. Methods of exposition are /effectively used. 
A B C D F 

5. Collected <(ata is synthesized, 
A B C D F 

6. The synthesized elements create a uniquely complete composition, 
"A' B CD F 

7. The content is-valid and evidences critical thinking, 
A B C D F 

8. The. ideas are synthesized through appropriate "transition, 
A B C D F 

9. Sentences are complete and express idea effectively and conclusions ^ 
are extended. 

A B C D F 

10. Standard rhetorical devices are used and final project is proofread. 
A B C D F .... 
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February 19, 1975 



Dr. Ronald M. Hutkin 
Associate Dean-Vocational Education 
Platte Technical Commurfity College 
Box 1027 

Columbus, NE 68601 
Dear Ron: 

P 

Thanks for ail the gracious hospitality you and your colleagues' 
shared with meMyring my one-day visit. I must admit there were 
moments in December, January, and jiarts of February w>ien I wondered 
If I'd even ^et to Columbus; I'm really glad I did, now. it's 
gratifying to meet with people who w^nt to talk about ideas. 

Here are some observations about the written composition research 
project. Vou and the staff must temper them according to your own 

understandings; reme»»ber , I was thqre one day you people lived 

with the project: ^ 

Generall-y, it appears to me that communication among the 'staff is 
good. They had to communicate with each other during the experi- 
mental period; tHat period is ovj/r now, but I sensed a- willingness 
among the staff to continue the spirit of adventure the project 
helped to create. Sustaining thfs spirit would be a laudable goal. 

Specifically, I was impressed by the fact ^that the students' I 
talked to could remember not on^A^ the topic of an essay written 
six months earlier but also the content of it. ^credible I "(How 
many of US have trouble recalling a note WxitteiTlo a colleague 
last week?) The students' retention of the ideas in thfeir writing 
can be attributed to a number of factors, I'm sure. One of the 

factors; I'm just, as certain-'— is the .o_r_al language development 

of concepts prior to Uie act of writing ". Both staff and students 
•described copious discussions about the next writing topic before 
the written product was to be turned in. James Moffett calls this 
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Page 2 

Dr. Ronald Hutkin 
February 19, 1975 

"activity "talking up before waiting down." It's a very significant 
process of expatiat ion— penlargement/ref inemen.t of ideas/concepts, 
too often we hear students tell us that when they reach the end 
-of a paper they see (or understand) where they should' ve started . 
The students' comments indicate to me that' they^ learned during the 
discussions; their papers (that is, Set #3 which I read) clearly 
show that the students had given thought^ to the papers, planned 
the papers' organizational scheme, and created essays which were 
addressing themselvei^ to a major point with appropriate support. 
In short, they created coherent "wholes." That your students could 
do this is a boofc to the staff; needless to say,^ not'^all students 
around the state or country do the same. 

I know the staff was curious about how Platte students' writing 
compares with writings I've seen, from other students elsewhere. The 
paragraph \bove ought to interest them. . v 

There are a couple of difficul1|ies with -the ratings of the essays 
which must be noted. First, tjie raters knew which essays were 
project #1 papers, project #2 papers, and so on. Their ratings 
of the papers could have been influenced accordingly, i.e., we ^ 
expect a student to write better at the end of the term than he 
did at the beginning; consequently our ratings are often affected 
by this expectation. Of course, we don't know if this knowledge ^ 
of sequence affected the evaluations, but we would be just— as 
correct in assuming it did have an affect as we would in assuming 
that it did not. 

Still in the area of evaluation of the papers is the question of 
rater consistency. All of the staff utilized a common set of 
criteria for judging the essays, but did they apply the cr-i'teria 
in a consistent manner. For instance, we don't know with certainty 
that throughout the project all of the raters were consistent 
(either as a group or as individuals) in applying the ten categories 
for evaluat ion . If you could compute some Pealrson Product-Moment 
Correlation Coefficients in order to determine intet-rater reli- ^ ' 
abilities, then you could speak more clearly to the issue of did 
the rater vary their standards from paper to paper, from project 
to project. If they did not, excellent; if there's, a doubt, then • 
you are faced with the problem of getting an accurate measurement 
with an elastic i^ard-stick. it changes. 
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Page 3 

Dr. Ronald Hutkin 
February 19, 1975 



I'm writing all this without knowledge of the POI data. An inter- 
esting way to look at that information would-be to consider what 
kind of POIs^profile represents a student who will write optimally 
in which one of the two contexts used in'your study. This could 
assist you in advising entering freshmen. Given one kind of pro- 
file, a student might write better in one ajpproach, and vice-versa 
This would mean that you can offer the student an approach appro- 
priate to his style, rather than offering the approach for all 
students • * . ' ' ' 

i. *• * 

fts I suggested February 12, I would encourage you to examine the 
sc6res within groups, p2;ojects % through 4, in addition to the 
.comparisons already made between groups.* This may show some 
significant tren(3s within either the experimental or the control 
.group. • These findings would^have to be treated with care, though, 
since .the'raters had knowledge of the sequence (paragraph #6), 

live reread everything I*ve*j1jst written let me assure you that 

'I write lots about things' I*m interested in. Length does not 
mean condemnation! " ' 

Best wishes to you and the English staff; I ' ve ""en joyed the oppor- 
tunity to become involved in your project. 

« 

Sincerely, 

L^rry Andrews 
Assistant Dean 

LA:rm 
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